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IS ‘“‘REALISTIC EPISTEMOLOGICAL MONISM 
INADMISSIBLE’’? 


For a stranger to try to stop a fight is a proverbially dangerous 
undertaking; if the would-be peacemaker succeeds in drawing the 
attention of the combatants, he is more than likely to be punished for 
his pains by both parties. Our excuse, therefore, for venturing to 
take part in the controversy now waging between Professor Lovejoy 
and the neo-realists must be found less in the expectation of making 
converts to our view from the ranks of either of the parties already 
in the field than in the mere desire for a ‘‘consciousness of kind’’ 
and the hope of being able to express, approximately, at least, the 
attitude of some other readers of this JOURNAL, who, it may be, find 
themselves fully at home neither in the camp of the neo-realists nor in 
that of their idealistic and dualistic critics. 

Professor Lovejoy, we take it, has scored a point or two in his 
attack upon the neo-realistic doctrine of illusion, hallucination, and 
error, and in his criticism of the view that consciousness is an abso- 
lutely external relation. And yet it is not so clear, by any means, 
that any possible theory within the limits of the accepted definition 
of realistic epistemological monism has been thereby shown to be 
‘*inadmissible.’’* What we would defend might perhaps be called 
epistemological monism and critical realism, as opposed to the episte- 
mological monism and dogmatic realism of the typical neo-realist. 
By this we mean to say that the object perceived is existentially or 
numerically identical with the real object at the moment of percep- 
tion, although the real object may have qualities that are not per- 
ceived at that moment; and also that this same object may exist when 
unperceived, although not necessarily with all the qualities which it 
possesses when perceived. 

It is important to note at the outset that there is no necessary 
contradiction between Professor Lovejoy’s statement that there is 
mediate and yet valid knowledge, and Professor Perry’s contention 
that there can not be knowledge at all, unless there is immediate 


1A. O. Lovejoy, ‘‘On Some Novelties of the New Realism,’’ this JourNat, 
Vol. X., page 43. 
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knowledge of reality. Might it not be that there is mediate knowl- 
edge, because, and only because, there is first immediate knowledge? 
If, as we shall maintain, this much of the neo-realist’s thesis is 
defensible, that in ordinary perception there is immediate knowledge 
of reality which is not dependent for its existence upon its being 
perceived, it may also be said, in the light of experience, that we 
often have repeated immediate knowledge of repeated, essentially 
identical, independent processes. Indeed, in countless instances we 
come to be able to predict the later stages of a process of which we 
have immediately experienced but the beginning. Again, we are 
often practically certain that a process of which we have immediately 
experienced only the beginning and the end has been essentially 
identical with what at other times we have had under our immediate 
observation throughout its entire course. If, then, we define truth 
as representation of reality, sufficient for whatever purposes ought to 
be taken into account in making the judgment in question;? and if 
we define knowledge as sufficient certainty of the truth for all proper 
practical purposes, it will be readily apparent that if there is imme- 
diate knowledge of independent reality in normal perception, there 
may also be mediate knowledge of independent reality through the 
processes of thought, and that the immediate knowledge has made the 
mediate knowledge possible. 

Immediate knowledge of independent reality, then, would make 
mediate knowledge of the same also possible; and it does not appear 
what else could. Hence it would seem as though, unless realistic 
epistemological monism can be established as a tenable theory, we 
should have to face the dilemma of absolute solipsism or absolute 
agnosticism. Idealistic epistemological monism can not logically 
escape solipsism. Realistic epistemological dualism can not logically 
escape agnosticism. Realistic epistemological monism would logically 
escape both. We must, therefore, raise the question, Is immediate 
knowledge of independent reality in perception possible ? 

This question, in the light of the hypothesis which it shall be our 
present task to develop, we would answer in the affirmative. The 
epistemological dualist maintains that what we perceive is existen- 
tially and in part qualitatively distinct from the independently 
existing object; it is a second object, at best only somewhat similar 
to the first. The typical neo-realist tries to hold that what we per- 
ceive is existentially identical with the independent reality and also 
qualitatively identical, to the full extent of the perceptual content; 
it is not a second, and perhaps somewhat similar object, but the very 
same object, with no additional qualities due to its being perceived. 


2 This definition of truth is defended in my article on ‘‘ Representational 
Pragmatism’’ in Mind, April, 1912. 
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Epistemological monism and critical realism combine the partial 
truths of both antithetical positions. Bearing in mind that in the 
identity, for us, of physical objects, there is a subjective factor (our 
purposes), and an objective factor (continuity of physical energy 
and of certain teleological functions other than our own), we would 
maintain with the neo-realist that what we perceive is existentially 
identical with the independent reality, and with the epistemological 
dualist we would say that it has, when being perceived, certain 
qualities—notably the sense-qualities—which it does not possess 
when not perceived. 

In order to be able to maintain this position it is simply necessary 
to apply to sensation the view of consciousness which Bergson applies 
in his doctrine of memory. In passing from perception to memory, 
according to Bergson, we definitely abandon matter for spirit; mem- 
ory, importing, as it were, the past into the present, bringing into the 
present experience what would not otherwise be there, is a creative 
activity of spirit. Similarly, it may be urged, in sensation there is 
a creative activity of spirit—or of whatever we may choose to call the 
psychical subject. Upon occasion of certain stimulations, sense- 
qualities—particular colors, sounds, odors, tastes, and the lke— 
are creatively produced, and in some cases with more or less accu- 
racy located in or upon the very object in the environment from 
which the stimulation proceeded. This extension of the activistic 
interpretation of consciousness to sensation as well as to memory and 
the higher thought-processes would at least have the merit of getting 
rid of Bergson’s paradoxical identification of pure perception with 
matter. 

But it may also be said that we have here what looks like a solu- 
tion of the problem of the nature of consciousness. For some time 
this has been one of the most troublesome of our problems. It had 
long been a commonplace among philosophers that the one impreg- 
nable foundation for philosophical construction was the proposition, 
‘consciousness is.””? But when the question was raised, If it is so 
certain that consciousness is, just what is it? the answer was not 
readily forthcoming. It seemed impossible, for instance, to tell just 
what additional quality objects came into the possession of, when 
they passed from the state of being ignored into that of being thought 
of. It was, therefore, asserted that consciousness did not exist as an 
experienced quality at all. Then it was suggested that consciousness, 
instead of being a quality, was a peculiar relation—a purely external 
relation, according to some—between physical objects, or else an 
observable mode of behavior of the animal organism. It might be a 
relation of meaning between objects, or the adaptive behavior of the 


3‘*Matter and Memory,’’ pages 80 and 313. 
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animal organism to its environment.* But this dialectic of the 
attempt to construe consciousness in terms of the purely physical— 
for which American neo-realism is chiefly responsible—manifestly 
leads into a cul-de-sac. We all know that there is a difference between 
meaning and the consciousness of meaning, and between any kind of 
physical behavior and the consciousness which may be associated 
with it. 

There is, however, another dialectic of the meaning of conscious- 
ness, a dialectic beginning not with the physical object, but with the 
psychical subject. For this movement the English new realists are 
the chief sponsors. It may be epitomized as follows: Consciousness is 
a quality of the psychical subject. But it can not be a quality of the 
subject, unless it is at the same time a relation between the subject 
and the object. But, again, consciousness can not be a relation 
between subject and object, unless it is at the same time an activity 
of the subject upon the object. There is a lack of clearness, however, 
as to the nature of this relation or activity. G. E. Moore and §S. 
Alexander, speaking in the interests of the reality, apart from sen- 
sation, of sense-qualities, hold that it is a diaphanous relation between 
subject and object, a transparent activity of the subject upon the 
object, whereby nothing is produced to come between the subject and 
its object. A. Wolf suggests that the relation or activity is diaphanous 
only in the case of normal perception; that in hallucination and 
illusion it is a productive activity, sense qualities being produced 
which have no objective reality apart from consciousness. Now we 
would reject as unmeaning the concept of diaphanous activity, and 
interpret consciousness, in sensation and elsewhere, as productive 
activity of a unique sort. The psychical subject, which we may con- 
sent with William McDougall to call once more the soul, creatively 
produces—each individual for itself alone, and on condition of cer- 
tain stimulations—all the various sense-elements which it is able to 
discover in the surrounding world of physical objects. 

Let it not be objected that in making use of the idea of creation 
we are reverting to a discredited concept. It is this idea of real pro- 
ductivity which is the original meaning of causality. The real cause 
is not a mere ‘‘unconditional, invariable antecedent,’’ which does 
nothing to anything, but which is mysteriously followed by a mere 
‘“eonsequent,’’ similarly inert. Causation is productive activity. 
The cause is something which does something to something else, and 
what it does, what it creatively produces, is the effect. This whole 
point of view, applied to both psychical subject and physical object, 
may be ealled activistic realism. 

This view of consciousness has the merit of furnishing the solu- 
tion of several old puzzles. For instance, it enables us to define 


4See recent articles by Professors Woodbridge and Singer. 
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psychology, giving to it a subject-matter distinct from that of any 
other science. Psychology is the science which undertakes to study 
the psychical subject (the soul or mind) in the light of what it 
does.’ It is descriptive of psychical activities. It is not concerned 
with the sensible qualities of objects, but with sense-qualities as prod- 
ucts of psychical activity. But besides sensing, it undertakes to 
describe apperceiving, remembering, imagining, conceiving, judging, 
reasoning, feeling, willing—in short, all the activities of the psychical 
subject. It studies the psychical subject in the light of its activities, 
and these in the light of their products (sense-qualities, ideas, move- 
ments, ete.). 

A little reflection will show, too, that this theory of consciousness 
clears up the philosophical puzzles that have been associated with 
such phenomena as hallucination, illusion, color-blindness, ete. 
After-images, for example, are creatively produced on occasion of 
the continuation of an intra-organic stimulation for a time after the 
extra-organic stimulation has ceased. The effects of color-contrast 
are qualities of the object creatively produced by the psychical sub- 
ject on occasion of the spreading of stimulation from the physio- 
logical units originally active to others, with which these particular 
psychical activities are coordinated. Color-blindness is due to a lack 
of inheritance of the capacity for certain psychical activities. This 
incapacity, of course, is physiologically conditioned. In short, the 
whole process of sensing, 7. ¢., of creatively producing certain sense- 
qualities in objects of the environment on occasion of certain kinds of 
stimulation, is to be viewed as the inherited result of what was first 
achieved in the lower animals from which the human race has 
descended. Moreover, this consideration throws some light upon the 
otherwise puzzling question as to whether the colors seen by two 
apparently normal individuals are qualitatively identical, or whether 
they are qualitatively different, with corresponding differences, 
simply. Since both individuals inherit their sensing capacity from a 
common ancestry, it is entirely probable that its products are quali- 
tatively the same, except where there has been a failure to iaherit, 
as with the color-blind. A further side-light upon our theory, and 
support of it, may be derived from paleontology. It is a well-known 
fact that the brilliantly colored—or shall we say colorable ?—flower- 
ing plants did not appear—and many extant species would not have 

5 Cf. W. McDougall: ‘‘ Body and Mind,’’ pages 364-5. The writer’s theory 
of consciousness had been worked out essentially as presented here, before he 
became acquainted with McDougall’s view. His conclusions were also reached 
in independence of the views of Bergson and Wolf, noted above. 

6G. E. Moore, rejecting the idea that the psychical subject can give proper- 
ties to things (Proc. Aristot. Soc., 1903-4, page 135), is consequently unable to 


make ‘‘acts of consciousness’’ include the entire subject-matter of psychology 
(Ibid., 1909-10, pages 36-57). 
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survived if they had appeared—before there were animal forms, such 
as insects, to be stimulated by their selective reflection of light, and so 
to clothe them—according to our theory—with gay colors, by means 
of which they might be guided to them, sustain themselves with their 
honey, and incidentally assist in their pollination. 

The further exposition of epistemological monism and critical 
realism leads us to speak of the distinction of primary and secondary 
qualities. In the light of scientific progress Locke’s list of the 
primary qualities of physical objects needs revision: but it is in con- 
nection with the production of the secondary qualities that the 
sharpest deviation from the Lockian philosophy is necessary. Sense- 
qualities are not produced by external things and lodged in a pas- 
sive mental receptacle, as Locke thought; they are creatively pro- 
duced in things or in the individual’s own body by the activity of 
the subject. The mind does not passively receive impressions, but, as 
we shall see, actively takes impressions of surrounding objects by 
means of sensation and thought. Sense-qualities are private marks, 
learned involuntarily by the animal race and inherited by the indi- 
vidual and placed by him upon environing objects in a series of 
inherited and involuntary, but creative psychical acts: with the 
result that a more favorable adjustment to the situation than could 
have existed without it is made possible. 

The secondary qualities are created, and thereby the primary 
qualities are revealed. Through being clothed with the secondary 
qualities of sense, material things with their primary qualities, their 
spatial and temporal location, their comparative extension in space, 
and duration in time, the quantity, distribution, and transformations 
of their energy, and so on, are made available for human knowledge. 
What is of special importance here for epistemological theory is the 
insight that where sensible qualities are located in the external object, 
rather than in the body of the subject, some of the primary qualities, 
such as shape, relative size, location, are as directly present to the 
subject as are the secondary qualities themselves. It is this circum- 
stance which makes possible the escape from absolute agnosticism, 
and makes it possible to hold to a realistic epistemological monism. 
Primary qualities are transcendentally real; but some of them are 
sometimes empirically real, and this circumstance makes all the 
difference between helpless total ignorance of reality and knowledge 
capable of almost unlimited progress. The thing-in-itself is know- 
able in part: we are practically certain that things exist with their 
primary qualities, even when they are not known by any human 
subject.’ If any one should be inclined to quibble over the question 


7™The question of the possibility of knowledge of the thing-in-itself is the 
question of finding qualities in the thing with reference to which the relation of 
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as to whether, even on this theory, any primary qualities are imme- 
diately known, since it would always be by means of secondary 
qualities, the reply is that the perception of these primary qualities 
is practically immediate: it is clearly distinguishable from knowledge 
of qualities not thus present, such as may be gained through memory 
or inference. It would be equally possible to maintain that secondary 
or sensible qualities are known by means of primary qualities, since 
their existence is made possible only through the presence of primary 
qualities; or that neither primary nor secondary qualities are imme- 
diately perceived, since they are perceived by means of psychical 
activity. 

For the sake of completeness at this point it may be further said 
that the qualities of physical objects are not exhaustively classified 
as primary and secondary; there are what may be called tertiary 
qualities also. Primary qualities are those qualities of physical 
objects which are discovered through sense-activity, but not produced 
by it. Secondary qualities are discovered in the object only because 
produced and put there by the subject of sense-activity. By tertiary 
qualities we mean such qualities as neither exist in the thing prior 
to the psychical activity of the subject nor are the immediate product 
of sense-activity ; they are placed in the object, not by sense, but by 
the purposive activity of the subject. Or, more briefly, primary 
qualities are found by sense and thought; secondary qualities are 
made by sense and found by thought; tertiary qualities are made by 
thought. A name given to an object for the first time, or any original 
and purely arbitrary predicate which may be attached to it without 
error will serve to illustrate tertiary qualities. 

The distinction between tertiary qualities and ideas of primary 
qualities is important. Objects are complexes of primary, secondary, 
and tertiary qualities and relations, and not of ideas of these. An 
idea is a representation, a proxy re-presentation of an object, or of 
some quality of an object, or of some relation between objects or 
relations, functioning vicariously for the presence, the actual pres- 
entation, of the object or quality or relation in question. Ideation, 
the production of these ideas, is a creative psychical activity. In 
being either perceived or thought of is external. By thing-in-itself is meant 
here not the thing as it is when not in any relation whatsoever; that, of course, 
is an Unding. By thing-in-itself we simply mean the thing as it is when neither 
perceived nor thought of by any human being; or, to say what amounts to the 
same thing from the point of view of realistic epistemological monism, it is the 
thing as it is, whether perceived or not, and whether thought of or not, by any 
subject, human, infrahuman, or superhuman. Existence outside of all relations 
and existence without dependence upon being the object of perception or thought, 


can be identified only on the assumption that all relations are the work of 
thought. What we maintain is that it is not necessary to assume this. 
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attentive analysis of the presented object thought-elements are 
brought into association with the qualities of the object, and thus the 
way is prepared for the production, when the object is no longer imme- 
diately present, of ideas or representations of the object, or of some of 
its qualities, either primary or secondary or tertiary. Now it may 
happen on a later occasion, when the same object is again sensed and 
thus presented, that some of these ideas of qualities may function 
instead of the actual presentation of those qualities. In so far as 
this is the case, the psychical activity is apperception. Now this 
apperceptive activity may, in familiar situations, very largely antici- 
pate attentive analysis, thus rendering it unnecessary; and it would 
even seem that the more general types of this originally acquired 
apperceptive activity, or the instinctive tendency thereto, may be 
transmitted from generation to generation.2 The Kantian ‘‘activity 
of the categories’’ is instinctive apperceptive activity. Kant’s doc- 
trine of a ‘‘transcendental unity of apperception,’’ imposing upon 
the object a unity which it would not otherwise possess, is, from this 
point of view, largely false and much too simple. There is a dis- 
coverable unity in all active things, and this unity already existent 
may be represented in an anticipatory way by that instinctive apper- 
ception which was itself originally the result of sense-activity and 
attentive analysis directed toward other unitary objects. The only 
unity imposed upon the object by the psychical subject is a tertiary 
quality, the unity which a more or less complex content acquires by 
virtue of its being related to some interest or purpose as end, as 
obstacle, or as means. 

There are thus various degrees of apriority in the apperceptive 
activity involved in the perception of objects, from what is most uni- 
versally inherited to what has been most recently acquired by the 
individual: but in no ease is this an absolute apriority. It is always 
in the last analysis the result of experience. And yet, on the other 
hand, since we do not interpret sense-experience as passively received, 
but as actively produced by the psychical subject, our doctrine of 
the only relatively a priori character of the ordinary formal, ‘‘relat- 
ing’’ activity involved in perception is very far from lapsing into 
the old empiricism. Ours is an activistic empiricism; all sense- 
activity is creative activity with reference to the qualities of the 
object, and all thought-activity is creative of ideas and their asso- 
ciations, while some thought-activity is creative of tertiary qualities 
of objects. But, more than all this, whenever a new kind of psychical 
activity has appeared in the history of the race, whether it be the 
production of a new sense-quality or the formation of a new idea, we 


8 The recent works of Eugenio Rignano and Richard Semon show that ‘‘the 
inheritance of acquired characters’’ is still a very live hypothesis. 
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have psychical activity which is absolutely a priori. It is not, as 
Kant seems to have thought, the old and universal in the way of 
mental activity that is absolutely a priori; rather is it the new, the 
original and unique. 

Some further contrasts between the theory defended here and the 
Kantian doctrine may also be pointed out. Our theory is the opposite 
of Kant’s in that it regards the primary qualities of the object not as 
the contribution of the subject, the product of its relating activity, 
but as furnished from the objective side; while the secondary quali- 
ties are regarded, not, with Kant, as the contribution of the object, or 
better, of the supposedly unknowable thing-in-itself, but as the con- 
tribution of the sense-activity of the psychical subject. Moreover, 
from this point of view analytic judgment becomes relatively more 
important than in the Kantian system. Analytic judgments, when 
directed toward things and not toward ideas simply, are productive 
of new information. The only judgments which are synthetic with 
regard to things are those comparatively unimportant judgments 
through which there are added to objects their comparatively unim- 
portant tertiary qualities. 

Finally, it may be noted that, with the solution, here given, of the 
fundamental problem of epistemology and of metaphysical psychol- 
ogy, the way is opened up for the solution of what is the same 
problem in its most generalized form, viz., the problem as to the 
internality or externality of relations. We have found that what the 
object is depends largely upon whether it is sensed or not; many of 
its qualities thus depend upon its relation to the conscious subject. 
But these qualities may, for some particular purpose, be of no 
importance whatever, and in such a case the knowledge relation is 
external to the object. Generally speaking, the knowledge-relation 
when it is a relation of present consciousness, is internal so far as the 
subject is concerned, and external so far as the object is concerned. 
That is, for most purposes one may ignore the difference made in the 
object by its being known and thought of by oneself or others, 
whereas knowledge is not likely to be sought, or even recalled to mind, 
unless there is felt to be a practical difference between the subject 
with and the subject without the knowledge in question. When the 
knowledge-relation is not, however, at the same time a relation of 
present consciousness, for most purposes it makes no difference to 
either subject or object; it is an external relation. But, on the other 
hand, there is probably no actual relation which might not become 
important for some conceivable purpose; in which case it would be- 
come internal to one or more of the terms related. Whether rela- 
tions are to be regarded as internal or external to the terms related 
thus depends upon the purpose with reference to which the question 
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is raised. Theoretically there is no relation which may not be either 
internal or external. The existence of relations does not commonly 
depend upon purpose, but the internality or externality of those rela- 
tions does. In any particular situation, for the present purpose of 
the subject most of the object’s actual relations are external. The 
doctrine that all relations are always internal to all the terms related 
could only be maintained by establishing the existence of a knowing- 
willing subject for which all conceivable purposes—even the most 
trivial and the most mutually contradictory—were always being 
purposed and never reaching fulfilment. But no such ‘‘mad 
Absolute’’ can be rationally supposed to exist, so that there must, 
from any actual point of view, be some external relations. 

If any contribution shall be found in these pages toward the 
peaceable settlement of the controversy between the epistemological 
dualists and the neo-realists, it will be due to the extension of the con- 
ception of creative psychical activity to sensation, and to the per- 
haps more than ordinary dependence upon considerations of purpose 
in the solution of philosophical problems. 


Dovueuas C. MaciIntosH. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 





IS PSYCHOLOGY EVAPORATING? 


geen keen and serious thinkers who are upholding the view that 

consciousness is merely a relation between objects will, without 
doubt, be glad to have their attention called to certain points in their 
contention that seem obscure to one who still finds himself remaining 
among the unconvinced; and they will pardon me if, in bringing 
forward these points, I refer at the start to certain very elementary 
facts. 

I 


When I waken in the morning there at once begins a stream of 
appreciations of the existence of what we in thoughtful reflection 
come to call objects in the outer world: the chair, the table, the fire- 
place, ete.; and this stream of appreciation of objects in the outer 
world continues during my waking hours. Taken collectively they 
form what in the interest of brevity I shall speak of as the natural 
order. 

But occasionally in addition to this stream there are ‘discovered 
items which are felt to be of a different order from this natural order. 
When I step close to the fire I appreciate the existence of warmth. 
When I do not find my newspaper at the breakfast table I appreciate 
the existence of desire. When I read in the newspaper of some new 
perpetual-motion machine I appreciate the existence of disbelief, or 
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belief in the opposite of what is stated. The three items, warmth, 
desire, belief, may be taken as typical of innumerable instances of 
these appreciations of existences which do not seem to belong to the 
natural order, and which are usually grouped together as items within 
what we may call the mental order, or what is usually spoken of as 
consciousness. 

Now, if I understand the thesis presented by Professor Woodbridge," 
which in its main lines is followed by those whose views I am con- 
cerned to discuss, we are told that each item within this mental order, 
e. g., this warmth, this desire, this believing, is in each case nothing 
other than the appreciation of a special relation between objects in 
the natural order. 

It is true that if one takes a special position the word object may 
not necessarily apply only to the natural order. It may then be ap- 
plied to ‘‘thoughts’’ in the mental order as well as to ‘‘things’’ in the 
natural order, which William James declares? ‘‘are names for two 
sorts of objects.’’ But evidently this particular use of the term object 
is not intended by Professor Woodbridge, as is indicated by the con- 
cluding remarks in the article cited above;* and by his comparison 
between consciousness as a relation, and the spatial relation; for 
space is a concept which obviously has to do with items in the nat- 
ural order, and not obviously with items in the mental order. 

Taking it for granted then that by objects Professor Woodbridge 
means existences in the natural order we may note that there is much 
evidence, in the labor given to the elaboration of the arguments in 
favor of this statement, that the thesis does not at once appeal to the 
average thoughtful man as self-evident, or even as comprehensible; 
and he is likely to ask for some fuller explanation of its meaning. 

It may mean, I take it, that we gain such a conception if we as- 
sume the ultra-objective attitude which might be gained by a super- 
humanly wise spirit, from Mars, let us say, who observes the objects 
in the outer world, and me among these objects; and who observes 
also a certain relation existing between my nervous system and the 
fire, and tells me it is that relation I call warmth; or a certain rela- 
tion existing between my nervous system and the table without its 
newspaper, and tells me it is that relation I call desire; or a certain 
relation existing between my nervous system and the print on the 
newspaper, and tells me it is that relation I called belief. 

Our Martian spirit might thus tell us, apparently, that what we 
call consciousness, and ignorantly place in another than the natural 
order, is for him really in the natural order; and he might go so far 

1‘**The Nature of Consciousness,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. II., pages 119 ff. 

2‘¢Essays in Radical Empiricism,’’ page 1. 

3 Op. cit., page 124. 
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as to say that Professor Montague is justified in holding that what 
we call consciousness is in space, as all other items in the natural 
order are. 

If consciousness is naught but a relation between objects in the 
natural order, it seems to me that our Martian spirit could not but 
describe the situation as Professor Woodbridge presents it; and I am 
inclined to think that it is only by imagining ourselves as taking such 
an ultra-objective view that the thesis can be maintained. But if 
this is the meaning of the thesis, it seems to me to be one that has no 
evident significance for us as living men. For itis only by a precari- 
ous flight of imagination that we can even approach to such an ultra- 
objective attitude as that of our supposed spirit from Mars; and I 
do not think we can approach sufficiently near to it either to affirm 
or deny that such an observation made by him is correct. 

We might well, however, say to our Martian spirit that although 
we can not gain his complete detachment from mundane things, and 
can not for a moment claim to have his full vision as to the nature 
of existences; nevertheless, we do feel that, if our vision is in any 
manner to be compared with his, we ought by careful study and 
observation to be able to observe objects in the natural order, and the 
relations between them, somewhat as he does; and if so, we ought to 
appreciate, as we clearly do not, the warmth when our neighbor ap- 
proaches the fire, the desire when he finds no newspaper on his break- 
fast table, and the belief when he reads the matter in his newspaper. 

James, in the essay from which I have quoted above, was con- 
cerned to establish a monism which is prior to both the mental and 
natural orders. He says* ‘‘my thesis is that if we start with the 
supposition that there is only one primal stuff or material in the 
world, a stuff of which everything is composed, and if we call that 
stuff pure experience,’’ we reach such and such results. But of 
course it can not be the intention of those who uphold the relational 
view of consciousness here considered to argue in favor of a monism 
of this nature. For them, if I understand them, the objects are ex- 
istences quite apart from, and diverse from, the relation between 
them, of which the appreciation of items in the mental order con- 
sists. In fact, I take it, it is, under this view, this very diversity of 
nature that leads us to differentiate the mental order from the natural 
order; and we thus appear to be forced to accept a dualism which 
was far from the thought of James, for whom ‘‘ pure experience’’ was 
the ‘‘primal stuff,’ . . . knowing being ‘‘a particular sort of rela- 
tion toward one another into which portions of pure experience may 
enter: ... the relation itself’’ being ‘‘a part of pure experience.’’ 

The question which arises in my mind is this: if we discard the 

4 Op. cit., page 4. 
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ultra-objective and thoroughly artificial point of view above de- 
scribed as that of the spirit from Mars, and if we do not follow 
James’s view which makes ‘‘thoughts’’ and ‘‘things’’ equally signifi- 
cant items in pure experience, what is meant by the relational theory ? 
The relation is diverse from the objects; what are these objects of 
which the relationist speaks so lightly? His language would lead us 
to hold them to be self-evident existences apart from the consciousness 
relation existing between them which we appreciate at some times, 
and not at others. But what is the nature of these objects, and how 
do we appreciate their existence at all? I ask for light, convinced 
from the very glibness with which this existence is asserted that 
these objects can be described in terms which do not involve the con- 
sciousness relation; and that some modus operandi of the apprecia- 
tion of their existence, altogether apart from consciousness, must be 
known to the supporters of this theory. 


II 


A further question arises in my mind in relation to Professor 
Woodbridge’s contention that we are unwarranted in our belief in the 
existence of sensations,° the logic of which would seem to force him 
to question the existence of all items in the mental order, and of the 
mental order itself. 

In the article in which he makes this contention he says much® 
which gives it the appearance of being an attack upon the atomistic 
view that ‘‘consciousness is a complex of elements such as ‘sensations,’ 
or ‘mental processes’’’; and in this I fully sympathize with him. 
But, although this is a view that still to some extent dominates cur- 
rent thought in psychology, it is one which should really be treated 
nowadays as a man of straw unworthy of attack; for as Stout has 
said,’ ‘‘J. S. Mill has virtually confessed its bankruptcy in his doc- 
trine of ‘mental chemistry.’’’ As most masters in psychology to-day 
look upon it, the consciousness of each moment is a complex indeed, 
but not a complex of atom-like mental elements. It is a complex of 
diverse emphases within a whole psychic pulse; and, so far as these 
emphases display observable characteristics, the average man gives 
them special names; @. g., ‘‘thoughts,’’ ‘‘desires,’’ ‘‘believings,’’ 
**emotions,’’ ‘‘sensations,’’ ete. 

But Professor Woodbridge’s contention, of course, steps far be- 
yond this point of opposition; and he raises questions concerning 
which I again would seek light. He tacitly acknowledges in the very 
title of his article that there is an existence which we appreciate in 

5‘‘The Belief in Sensations,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. X., pages 599 ff. 

6 Op. cit., page 600. 

7 ‘Manual of Psychology,’’ page 110. 
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what we call the act of believing. Now this ‘‘believing”’ is clearly 
not naturally placed in the ‘‘natural order,’’ but is naturally placed 
in that special order which we call the ‘‘mental order,’’ together 
with ‘‘thoughts,’’ ‘‘desires,’’ ‘‘emotions,’’ ete. Again the warmth 
of the fire is much more naturally placed in this ‘‘mental order’’ 
than in the ‘‘natural order’’; and still again this warmth is so 
closely related with sight, and sound, and touch, etc., that it is com- 
monly held to be groupable with these latter as one of a number of 
sensations. It would seem, therefore, that the arguments used to 
show that our belief in the existence of sensations is unwarranted 
should be applicable to warmth among the sensations; and as this 
warmth is so closely bound to all other items in what we call the 
‘‘mental order,’’ the arguments would seem to be properly appli- 
cable also to ‘‘thoughts,’’ ‘‘desires,’’ ‘‘emotions’’ and ‘‘believings.’’ 
If this is so, it would seem that Professor Woodbridge might throw 
light upon his mode of thought if he would write another article to 
show that ‘‘the belief in believing’’ is unwarranted. If he attempted 
to do so, would it not appear that in the very act of expressing his 
view he would be acknowledging the existence of that which he would 
claim has no existence ? 
III 


A further question is raised in my mind by Professor Wood- 
bridge’s* approval of the very modern notion that ‘‘ ‘behavior,’ but 
not ‘consciousness’ ’’ is ‘‘the thing which the psychologist does as a 
matter of fact investigate.’’ And he states his agreement in this 
view with Professor E. L. Thorndike, and with Professor John Wat- 
son, the latter of whom says that he believes a psychology can be 
written in which we should ‘‘never use the terms consciousness, 
mental states, mind, content, introspectively verifiable, imagery and 
the like.’ In this he exemplifies a marked tendency of the moment. 
Professor Pillsbury defines psychology as the ‘‘science of behavior,”’ 
although apparently more to show his sympathy with this tendency 
than to limit himself as Professor Watson would do. And even the 
eminent Professor William MecDougall’s latest work is entitled 
‘Psychology the Science of Behavior.’’ Dr. McDougall, however, 
regards behavior and consciousness as correlatives, and asks his 
reader to study behavior in order that he may interpret the ‘‘pur- 
posive action’’ of his fellow men, and of other living beings, using 
‘‘what knowledge he can gain of consciousness to aid him in such 
understanding of behavior’’;’® and this is, of course, far and away 

8 Op. cit., page 602. 


9 ‘Psychology as the Behaviorist Views It,’’ Psychological Review, Vol. 
XX., page 166. 


10 ‘¢ Psychology, the Study of Behavior,’’ page 19. 
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from the position of Professor Watson which Professor Woodbridge 
approves. 

Now I am much interested to understand how this latter position 
can be maintained. It is easy to see, in this demand that psycholo- 
gists turn from the study of consciousness to the study of behavior, 
a mark of the zeitgeist which leads men in our time to emphasize so 
strongly the importance of action. Moreover, I am ready to agree 
most heartily that such men as Professor Thorndike and Professor 
Watson are engaged in founding a new science of behavior which 
not only promises important results, but which is already giving us 
points of view which are most significant, especially in relation to 
ethics. I can readily see, also, that men of a certain temperament 
who have begun as, and who still call themselves, psychologists may 
become dissatisfied with the slow advance made in this field, and may 
feel it best to abandon it, and to undertake the investigation of be- 
havior in which their special talents will yield more immediate ef- 
fective result. But it seems to me that the identification of this study 
of behavior with psychology involves an astounding confusion of 
thought. 

The study of behavior is a thoroughly objective science; just as 
thoroughly objective as the studies of anatomy or physiology or 
embryology. It might be undertaken by our inquisitive spirit from 
Mars without any knowledge whatever that human beings appreci- 
ate existences in what we call the mental order. 

That there are such existences of the mental order type, which 
are appreciated by human beings can, however, not be questioned; 
nor can it be questioned that it is quite natural, and presumably 
legitimate, to group these existences together in what we thus call the 
mental order. Furthermore, from time immemorial it has seemed 
worth while to some of the most powerful thinkers among men to 
investigate the nature of, and the relations between, these existences 
within this mental order. And this is what has for long been 
described as the study of psychology. 

Now it is open to any one to hold that this study is futile and un- 
important. That is a matter of opinion; which we can not feel to be 
well grounded, however, when we consider the long array of master- 
ful thinkers who have not considered the study of psychology, as thus 
defined, to be either futile or unimportant. But to hold that the 
science of behavior is really what psychology ought to aim to de- 
velop seems to me to be a thoroughly unwarranted view, and one 
which must lead to serious loss to both psychology and the new, 
and very evidently valuable, study of behavior. 

So serious does this loss appear to me likely to be that I find 

11 Cf, MeDougall’s ‘‘ Social Psychology.’’ 
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myself wondering whether, notwithstanding my careful attention to 
their written words, I can have grasped the meaning of these talented 
and serious men who make the contentions here referred to. 

So here again I ask for light. What is the real meaning of this 
contention of those who apply to themselves the barbarous term 
‘*behaviorists,’’ and who claim to be the only real psychologists. 


Henry RutGers MARSHALL. 
NEw YorK CITY. 





THE BELIEF IN CONSCIOUSNESS 


HE recent article by Professor Woodbridge’ questions the validity 

of sensation as an introspectible datum in psychology. Such a 

query is equally applicable, is it not, to the other alleged elements of 

mental life, viz., images and feelings? If, as he intimates, an intro- 

spective psychology is perhaps not worth serious consideration, does 

not the ultimate question then become, Is the commonly accepted 
notion of consciousness tenable? 

‘*TIs it proper to distinguish consciousness from what we are con- 
scious of?’’ he asks. Yes, I answer, but not by virtue of introspection. 
Introspection gives me ‘‘conscious of-ness,’’ never consciousness. 
That we can introspect upon consciousness, gud conscious, appears to 
the writer only as a curious illusion, still obsessing the minds of many 
otherwise clear thinkers. 

Observation consists in the awareness by a sensori-motor are A, 
of some external exciting object, for instance, a red-something. This 
is not a sensation—yet. Such awareness is not ‘‘conscious,’’ but 
physiological, and is analogous to the reaction of any other irritable 
tissue upon stimulation, say that given by a nerve-net (peristalsis). 
Introspection-process differs from such awareness-process in that a 
new process B now becames ‘‘aware’’ of the original, and prior proc- 
ess A. But process B is still ‘‘unconscious”’ of itself. ‘‘Conscious- 
ness’’ enters to affect IT only when some third path, or neural proc- 
ess C, takes it for its object. We may then distinguish ‘‘conscious- 
ness’’ from ‘‘consciousness of’’ in that in the former case our object 
is a personal brain path possessed by our individual nervous system, 
while in the latter case the object is an excitant external to the 
nervous system experiencing it, and common to all experiencing 
nervous systems. 

Confusion is compounded, especially since James’s emphasis of 
the term, because we are wont to consider ‘‘awareness’’ a mental 
rather than a physiological expression. Awareness of an awareness; 
awareness, that is, on the part of process B, of process A, constitutes 


1‘‘The Belief in Sensations,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol X., page 599. 
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what should be meant by the term consciousness. But since B is 
never, nor can it possibly become, aware of itself, we are never intro- 
spectively conscious. Introspection can make us aware only of some 
prior physiological disposition, never of an object or thing. Con- 
sciousness in the naive view is then an illusion. The term ought to 
designate an (unconsciousness) awareness of one’s own nerve proc- 
esses, nothing more. 

Suppose that ether vibrations release cnergy in the retina, and 
that the impulses engendered complete a sensori-motor are through 
the various lobes and Rolandic area to some muscles or gland. And 
suppose that just so soon as this instantaneous process were complete, 
neural activity ceased. We should be helplessly unconscious of any 
change. Nevertheless, reaction has been made; the motor path has 
adapted the organism to the new stimulus, just as the pupillary reflex 
adapts the iris. Now in our sensing of the term, the iris is ‘‘ become 
aware’’ of the light stimulus. Until the light again shifts, however, 
its nerve paths are doomed to inertia. The iris waits upon a further 
stimulus; it lacks an ability to become aware of its own recent 
experience. In the higher centers, on the contrary, we have a differ- 
ent situation. There, apparently, the possession of refined associa- 
tion areas allows one part of the cortex tissue to act as stimulus to 
another part. Path A may take cognizance of the light, but path B 
may then be aroused to take cognizance of path A. To our mind this 
latter is what, and is all, that we can properly mean by consciousness. 

In view of this I prefer to use the terms suggested in an earlier 
paper :? consciousizing process, in lieu of the much-overweighted one, 
‘“eonsciousness.’’ A consciousizing process would be then demarked 
as a nervous process that takes for its own object an immediately pre- 
ceding nervous process, rather than an external excitant, or even 
_ some process hypothetically synchronous. So regarded, a sensation is 
not quite the ‘‘first thing in the way of consciousness,’’ but the 
second. The first is a (physiological) awareness-process. Hence, 
there must always be two physiological processes successive in time 
for us to be able significantly to call one of them ‘‘conscious,’’ or 
better, ‘‘a consciousizing process.”’ 

A consciousizing process involves, if we use a stock term, reflec- 
tion. If experience were cinematographic, one neural process dis- 
appearing before the second appeared, consciousness of any sort 
would be impossible; though the organism might, as lower-level 
organisms do, still adapt itself to an environment both complex and 
changing. The ‘‘warm experience’’ that we cherish as pure con- 
sciousness appears upon analysis to be illusory. Its warmth is indeed 


2‘*Can Biology and Physiology Dispense with Consciousness?’’ Psychological 
Review, Vol. XIX., pages 246-252. 
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explicable: it is the awareness of a process just past. But the realiza- 
tion of the warmth demands still for its consummation a separate, 
detached, unconscious (in the usual sense), neural path, as yet as un- 
aware of itself as the iris is of its reflex. | 

If the result of the activity of path A is to give me red-awareness, 
the result of the functioning of path B, is to give me the sensation. 
When I then affirm that I experience the sensation of red, I mean 
that a nervous impulse has passed through my cortex, and that, 
further, a second nervous impulse has immediately after taken cogni- 
zance of such a passage. 

May one not from this point of view attempt to answer some of 
Professor Woodbridge’s queries? 

‘‘Must we conclude that colors are sensations?’’ Colors are sen- 
sible irritants in that they can arouse neural pathways that may 
become objects of a consciousizing process. The variety that we find 
in consciousizing processes is dependent upon variety in the exciting 
object. A blue object, for instance, instead of a red one, will give a 
unique primary A-path, and so a unique object for the consciousizing 
process. The mere process of B sensing A is, as a process, always 
identical, whether A be a reaction to auditory, visual, olfactory, or 
whatever kind of stimulant. Sensation is always the same sort of 
thing. Sensations are various only because differing objects arouse 
characteristically differing neural paths. 

‘*To say that the mental and physical worlds are parallel . . . does 
not solve the problem.’’ They are not parallel—in time. That we 
naively think they are is an illusion. But so far as process A is 
identical with any previous A’, and the consciousizing process B 
involves certain nerve paths and no others, we find identity of experi- 
ence: we may repeat the same experience. Illusions and hallucina- 
tions mean simply that the same object finds either path A or path B 
somewhat out of normal working order. Relativity of sensations is 
due to the essential subjection of neural paths to the varying condi- 
tions of tonus, blood-supply, ete. Either path A or path B, or both, 
may be influenced by the fact that we have not had dinner. 

‘‘How can a conscious process know itself?’’ It never can, imme- 
diately. But (unconscious) B may become aware of A. This situa- 
tion of B becoming aware of A is what we mean, or should mean by 
consciousness. This is the whole story, is it not? 

‘‘How is identification by memory possible if no state of mind 
was ever conscious of itself?’’ Suppose that process A is repeated. 
It becomes then possible for the subsequent process B to view both it 
and its prototype A’ now again in activity, comparing the two, and 
either identifying or contrasting them. 

‘* When we dream, do we see colors?’’ Dreams appear to offer no 
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problem beyond these discussed. When any neural path in sleep gets 
into sufficient activity to arouse the depressed activity of the higher 
centers (B-paths), we get the same sort of consciousizing process that 
we do in waking hours, minimally intense. Between the consciousiz- 
ing processes of deep sleep and that of any waking moment the 
difference is one of degree only. 

There are, from our point of view ‘‘states (or better, processes) of 
consciousness, as such,’’ if we agree to mean consciousizing processes 
as yet unaware of themselves. One may indeed sense a pain, but not 
directly. The thing actually sensed, in our phraseology, is the nerv- 
ous impulse released by tne pain-dealing stimulant. Consciousness, 
or mind, is not made up of ‘‘colors, sounds, tastes, smells, and the 
like,’’ nor yet is it made up of the physiological counterparts of 
auditory, visual, and olfactory objects, but the mind is the sum-total 
of the reactions, or awareness, on the part of processes B, C, D, etc., 
of processes A, B, C, ete., respectively, just prior; these latter proc- 
esses themselves being aroused by actual objects in the world, or 
neural memories of such objects (images). 

Professor Woodbridge is quite right. Introspection does not dis- 
close the existence of sensations (primary consciousizing processes). 
It never can in the nature of the case. It can disclose, as he affirms, 
only the existence of things sensed, or more strictly phrased, of neural 
paths that stand for red, and sweet, and pain, which we subsequently 
project as objects. 

As psychologists we shall hold to the term sensation, and other 
terms of its ilk, since we can justify their existence as Higenartigen, 
even while we disbelieve the naive view usually taken of them; and 
also for the further reason that they offer the simplest classification 
of data that otherwise, being personal and individual, scarcely could 
be classified in understandable common categories. A sensation of 
red for me is different, undoubtedly, from a sensation of red for you. 
But of necessity we agree, for the sake of our discipline, mutually to 
overlook the divergencies, and talk about red in pragmatic fashion, 
only correcting our ‘‘sense-reports’’ to harmonize them with practical 
demands. 


Eviott PARK FROST. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Problem of Religion. Emm Cart Witm. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. 1912. Pp. xii 240. 


Historic idealism has to its undoubted credit certain major demonstra- 
tions as against a crudely material or mechanical view of the world. If 
one wished a plain statement of these salient achievements so far as they 
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subserve religious faith, this book could be recommended to him. It is 
not controversial in the contemporary sense, and all subtler critical issues 
are intentionally deferred in the interest of simplicity. 

The “problem of religion” reduces, for the author, to a question of 
theory: “the only valid source of religious truth is philosophy.” The 
contributions of social tradition and of intuition to religious knowledge 
receive scant recognition in comparison, for example, with their place in 
Royce’s “The Sources of Religious Insight.” Philosophy as here under- 
stood summarily excludes revelation or authority in any historic sense. 
On the other hand, philosophy does not dispute the field of knowledge with 
causal explanation: the author does not feel called upon to find chinks of 
incompetence in scientific methods to make room for his metaphysics. 

After the causes, the interpretations. In the chapters on “ Optimism 
and Pessimism” and “ The Shadow of Death,” we find that this interpre- 
tative process tends to become a rather tentative weighing of probabilities 
and prospects. Here the spirit of classic idealism is decidedly relinquished 
in favor of more experimental modes of thought, and even an occasional 
confessed reliance on temperament for the form which belief assumes. 
There are no certainties. The prophet represents not the stern assurances 
of religion, but its appeal to imagination, its poetic sentiment. “Thus 
does all our philosophy end in a minor chord, leaving us with a vague 
sense of uneasiness, mingled with a prevailing mood of strength and 
hope.” One could wish that philosophy need not end here. 


Wim Ernest Hocxina. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The title of Mrs. Christine Ladd-Franklin’s paper read at the meeting 
of the New York Branch of the American Psychological Association in 
conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, on December 24, was incorrectly announced. 
The subject of her paper was “The Newly Discovered Dichromatic Color 
Sense of Bees, and Some of Its Logical Implications.” 


Dr. John Pickett Turner, instructor in philosophy at the College of 
the City of New York, has been made assistant professor of philosophy in 
that institution. Dr. Turner was formerly assistant professor of philos- 
ophy at Vanderbilt University. 


The Herbert Spencer lecture was delivered at Oxford University by 
Professor C. Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S., professor of psychology in the Uni- 
versity of Bristol, on Friday, November 7. The subject of his lecture was 
“ Spencer’s Philosophy of Science.” 


Professor Etienne Boutroux. of the University of Paris, and the Hon. 


Bertrand Russell have been appointed Woodward lecturers at Yale Uni- 
versity. 
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